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Candidates differ on 


S.A. president’s role 


by Norine Chambers 
. News Editor 


with Lisa Mulcahey and 
Lynne Krupa 
Incumbent Student Associa- 
tion President Greg Kaknes and 
his challengers, John Unni and 
Kevin Keohane, are presenting 
students with a variety of views 
on the issues of presidential 
“ responsibilities, the college’s party 
policy and social awareness in 
the annual student government 
elections to be decided by voters 
tomorrow. — 
Kaknes, the first president in 
the college’s history to seek a 
second term, admits some “mis- 
takes” may have been made dur- 
ing his term but he staunchly 
defends his platform of social 
awareness and commitment to 
continue it if he is re-elected. 
“As I see it, the main priority 
of the S.A. president, after over- 
seeingcabinetappointmentsand 
the weekly General Assembly 
meetings, is to attempt to acquaint 
the students of St. Michael’s with 
them. I'll argue that the issues 


my competitors say don't direct- 


ly affect issues that do directly 


_ affect our constituents do in re- 


ality affect them more directly 
than anything else.” 

Kaknes lists among his a- 
chievements the college’s spon- 
sorship of an American Indian 


child through the Save the Chil- 


dren program, the social concerns 
film series, El Salvador Awareness 


Day the reapportionment of stu- 


dent representatives and “one 
of the most successful lecture 
series in years.” 

Kaknes has also organized a 
committee of students, faculty and 
staff to examine the possibility of 


> 


creating a peace and justice cur- 





os Dartictuaate in the MS Dance Marathon inven 


riculum, and he has planned a 
financial aid workshop and “Call 
Your Congressman Day” for the 
end of this month. 

Kaknes said that with the pre- 
sent state of world affairs, it is 
“imperative” that the S.A. keep 
in contact with outside issues and 
organizations which affect St. 
Michael’s students. “How can 


anyone say financial aid and the . 


decisions in Washington, D.C., 
concerning cuts to the funding 
of higher education do not affect 
St. Michael’s students when many 
are not going to be able to return 
to school this fall because they 
won't be able to get aid?” 

In reference to criticism that 
the S.A. has been lax in the area 
of house governments, Kaknes 
said strong house governments 
will develop from within the 
houses and not from the S.A. 
president. He said “the quad” 
and other dormitory residents are 
“not a bunch of nitwits. They can 
rule themelves without constant 
outside interference. The struc- 
ture is there and they have to 
make it work.” 

Kaknes said there might be 
some lack of communication 
between the S.A. and its constit- 
uents but he said the G.A. meet- 
ings which serve as a “com- 
municating device” are there so 
representatives can relay infor- 
mation back to their houses. If 
there is a lack of information, it is 
the fault of those representatives 
who do not relay it, Kaknes said. 

“Am I, for instance, supposed 
to go into the dorms and an- 
nounce when an intramural game 
is scheduled? No. No one would 
agree with that. I have to. dele- 
gate authority. It is a chain of 
command, and if one link is bro- 
ken, it throws the whole thing off. 








oe i 


ted a different way to pass the time during 


There is only so much the S.A. 
president can do.” 

*Kaknes said the recent rec- 
ognition of the programming 
board, which will provide houses 
and organizations with the money 
to sponsor events with no repay- 
ment involved, is the avenue he 
has taken to assist those houses 
who need it. 

Kaknes said he believes his 
challengers may be “lacking a 
clear perception of what the S.A. 
president is.” He said both the 
policies of social awareness and 
in-house politics must be pursued 
and he said the best pair to do 
this would be he and John Egan, 
who is running for S.A. vice 
president. 

Keven Keohane, a resident 
assistant for third floor Alumni 
Hall, describes himself as being 
“diametrically opposite” to Kaknes 
on several issues. 

Keohane said social aware- 
ness is important but he does 
not believe it should be the first 
priority of the S.A. president but 


rather the responsibility of a sep- 
arate committee. The S.A. pres- 
~ ident “should work to improve 


relevant issues that affect” St. 
Michael’s students, he said. The 
president’s role of improving 
social awareness must be bal- 
anced with other duties, he said. 
Keohane said he would like 
to improve the structure of house 
governments and get the S.A. 
executive board more involved 
in- them. He said this would 
strengthen both the S.A. and 
house governments and spark 
enthusiasm and better knowledge 
of the S.A. among students. 
“There is kind of an apathy 


around the S.A. and some un- 


certainty about what it really is 
Continued on page 6 





theirlong weekend. The more than 400 dancers raised $36,000 for the Multiple Sclerosis 
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John Egan : 


Series to explore | 


world hunger issue 


Noted author and social analyst Michael Harrington will open 
the symposium on “World Hunger: Public and Private Response” 
with the keynote address Thursday, March 18, at 7:30 p.m. 

The two-day symposium will present various perspectives on 
the causes of world hunger; and will address the political, econom- 
ic, social and historical responses of government and private 
business to the problem. 

Harrington, most widely known for his 1962 exposé of poverty 
in the United States, “The Other America,” is the author of 12 
other books, and has written articles for numerous publications, 
including Harpers, Atlantic, Dissent, Commentary The New 
Republic, and The New York Times. 

Among Harrington's other books are “Toward a Democratic 
Left,” “The Twilight of Capitalism,” “The Vast Majority: A Journey 
to the World’s Poor,” and “The Next America: The Decline and 
Rise of the United States.” 

Harrington is national chairman of the Democratic Socialist 
Organizing Committee, a post he has held since 1973. He has 
served as national chairman of the Socialist Party (1968-72) and 
as national chairman of the League for Industrial Democracy 
(1964-70). 

On Friday, “The Edge of Survival,” a documentary film on 
world hunger, will be shown in the McCarthy Arts Center at 3 p.m. 
and again at 7:30 p.m. Filmmaker Barbara Gordon will direct 
discussions following the showings. 

On Saturday, three panel discussions will address the prob- 
lem of world hunger. 

The “Causes of World Hunger” will be the topic of a 9:15 
panel discussion, moderated by Dr. Dennis Delaney, associate 
professor of modern languages. Participants are David Kinley 
researcher for Lappes's “Aid as Obstacle” and independent specialist 
on government-funded aid projects; Dr. Frederick Magdoff, Uni- 
versity of Vermont associate professor of plant and soil science; 
and Dr. Wolfe Schmokel, UVM professor of history This discus- 
sion will examine political and economic actions which have 
influenced patterns of world hunger, and the capacity of the 
world’s resources and societies to feed the human population. 

At 12:45 p.m. panelists will discuss “Government Response 
fo Hunger.” Participants include: Patrick Leahy United States 
Senator from Vermont and member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture; Dr. William Wilson, associate professor of political 
science; Dr. Don Nanjjira, first secretary of the Kenyan Mission to 
the United Nations; and David Kinley Dr Joseph Kroger, chair- 
man and professor of religious studies, will moderate the panel. 

At 3 p.m., the symposium will conclude with a panel discus- 
sion on “Business Response to Hunger,” moderated by Dr Jennie 
Stoler, assistant professor of business and economics. Panelists 
include Dr. Bruce Stillings, director of research at Nabisco; Dr. 
Norman Faramelli, former member of Bread for the World’s 
board of directors; Dr Muhiuddin Haider, intercultural manage- 
ment faculty member for the Experiment in International Living; 
and Dr. Frederick Magdoff. 

Mark Fitzgibbons, a senior political science concentrator from 
Dudley, Mass., is the originator of the program and project direc- 
tor for the symposium. 
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‘PV plans for power boost; 


by James Luskin 
Staff Reporter 


The prospects for a 100-watt 
power increase for WWPV are 


“positive” with Federal Commu- 


nications Commission approval 


expected in June, 1982, accord- 


ing to David LaMarche, assistant 





to the president. Overall improve 
ment of the station is expected 
to result from the more than 
$20,000 slated for equipment and 
operating costs. 

The entire project will cost the 


school an anticipated $20,000, 


LaMarche said. The money will 
be needed for new equipment 


and studio reconstruction costs. 


A new 100-watt transmitter, an- 


tenna, operating board, and other 
essential equipment will be pur: 
chased by the school. Operating 
costs will be met by the station’s 
Student Association funds. 
Among those operating costs will 
be a phone-line charge for trans- 


awaits FCC word — 


mission from the studio on north 
campus to the proposed new 
antenna on top of Cheray Science 
building, LaMarche said. 
LaMarche said the FCC is 
discontinuing licenses for 10-watt 
stations, a situation that has forced 
this as well as other schools with 
radio stations to decide their 


_ Improve your memory. 


Order this memo board now-before you forget! 
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contribution to the institution,” 
LaMarche said. A 100-watt in- 
crease will allow students to “ex- 
press themselves’ as it will retain r 
its student-run orientation, La- 
Marche added. 
FCC approval of a construc- 
tion permit, which allows forthe = 
actual building of the station, has 
been granted. LaMarche saida _ 
construction permit is granted 
before actual approval of a power sa 
increase. : rm 
There are more stipulations 
accompanying a 100-watt license — 
than a 10-watt license, LaMarche 
said. Among the rules will be 
requirement of more air time as 2 
well as year-round operation. 
WWPV can be a “stepping 
stone to test student interests’in 
a variety of fields, LaMarche said. 


~ Headded that there isa possibility = 


of new courses for those inter- 
ested in broadcast journalism and — 
opportunities for business and 
fine arts students to participate — 

in the station’s operation and out- 

put. at eer ty 
LaMarche said the “students __ 
initiative to develop” will be pre- 
served at WWPV after the power _ 
increase. Brian Kehoe, station 
general manager, said he looks 
forward to taking advantage of 

that privilege. “We want people 

to learn when they listen to PV. 

We don’t want a commercial 
image, we want new ideas,” Kehoe 

said. 
Kehoe said the increase in 
power and the new equipment 
will bring better sound and a 
greater range of broadcast. He | 
said the station will consequently 

be requiring a more “profession- 
al” approach from their disc jock- 
eys. rata 


Church music _ 
workshop 


St. Michael’s Collegewillhold 
its annual church music work- 
shop, July 5-7. The program, now 
in its fifth year, is designed to aid _ #4 
churches and schools in broad- 
ening and refining their ttre 
programs. Lt Wie eee 

_ For further information 
or to enroll, contact Dr William 
Tortolano, ext. 2508 or 2614. 

















CareerDiscovery — 


The Harvard Gras 
School of Design’s summer oe 
reer Discovery program, now in © Nan 
its 10th year, is an intensive six 
week introduction to and explo- 
ration of the professions of ar- 
chitecture, landscape architectu 
and urban planning. Through 
tures, design projects, field 1 
and personal career advisi 
Career Discovery allows part 
pants the opportunity to “try © 
a career in one of these profes- 
sions before making a comm 
ment to long-term study at the 
college or graduate level. Last year, | 
190 persons, ranginginagefrom 
16 to more than 40, enrolledin = 
Career Discovery. oi ‘Oe 

For a detailed broch 


ure de- i 
scribing CareerDiscoveryandan 


‘application form please write 


Career Discovery Program,Gund 
Hall 510, Harvard Graduate 
School of Design, 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, MA 02138. Or call — 
(617) 495-2578. ert ie 





by Karen Del.orenso 
Staff Reporter 


Maintenance and renovation 
of St. Michael’s College are not 
the only responsibilities that the 
school’s new Buildings and 
Grounds Superintendent has 
accepted. 


Timothy Pedrotty also ac- 


cepted the responsibility for the 
care of Rev. Thomas EX. Hoar 
after he “slid right into a tree” on 
cross country skis. 

Pedrotty said he, student 
David Durette and Hoar were 


skiing at Catamount Family Cen- 


ter Inc. in Williston on Feb. 6. “I 
was right behind him. It was all 
ice on the way down.” 

The three skied down from 
Indian Lookout. They had been 
there for about 40 minutes. 

Hoar said, “It was a pretty 


steep trail. I hit a patch of ice. 


Then I was attacked by an oak 
tree. It bit me right in the knee.” 
It was over 40 minutes before 


Hoar was rescued. In the mean- 


time, Pedrotty wrapped Hoar in 
his coat. 

“Tim took good care of me 
when I was in need,” Hoar said. 


Not only did Pedrotty’s pres- 
ence at Catamount make a dif- 


ference in the situation, but he 


will also make a difference at St. 


Michael’s, Hoar said. 


“J think he has a genuine inter- 


est in the students,” Hoar said. 
Pedrotty confirmed Hoar’s 
belief. He said, “I want to let the 


kids know I’m here. If they have _ 


Journalist blasts U.S. policy 


by Michael Knott 
Staff Reporter 


An American journalist chas- 
. tised the idea of military inter- 
vention in El Salvador and called 
for peaceful negotiations to calm 
the civil strife there. 

Penny Lernoux, an award- 


_ winning freelance writer who has 


spent the last 20 years studying 
the countries in Latin America, 
addressed a packed recital hall 
Wednesday Feb. 24, in the McCar- 
thy Arts Center _ 

Lernoux, who has written for 
The Nation and The National 
Catholic Reporter, said much of 
the press corps in El Salvador 


lacks the commitment to report 
“more than the official side of 
the story.” 

Lernoux said one of the first 
facts she learned while reporting 
in Latin America was that issues 
were more complex than most 
people believe. “Nothing is ever 
black or white,” she said. “We 
need more interpretive reporting.” 

Author of the book Cry of 
the People, which documents the 
role of the Roman Catholic 


Church in Latin America, Ler- 


noux said further U.S. aid to the 
military junta in El Salvador would 
only bring about the Marxist gov- 
ernment it is trying to prevent. 
She said the Salvadoran peo- 


ple themselves opposed U.S. 


intervention, and negotiations 
between the revolutionary forces 
and the junta were the only way 
to stop the bloodshed. 

Lemoux said U.S. intervention 


would “upset the geopolitical cen- 


ter of concern.” 
She spoke of a religious revival 


sweeping across El Salvador tak- 
ing the form of small communi- 
ties of peasants, which she com- 


pared to the first-century Christian 


- Church. 


Lernoux, who lives in Bogota, 


Columbia, is presently investigat- 


ing “corruption in international 
banking” and will return home 
after her lecture tour 


Interested in an Internship? 


There will be an informational workshop on 
internships for all students. Faculty members 
and employers offering internships will be 
present to answer any questions. All are 


encouraged to attend! For more information, 
contact David Landers, Career/Services 
Coordinator at SRC ext. 2310. 


Date: Wednesday, March 24 
Time: 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
Place: Jemery 346 


- 
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Pedrotty maintains more than buildings 


a problem with the dorms, they 
can grab me and ask me about 
it.” 

The “option” of working with 


students is important to him, 


Pedrotty said. He did not have 
that option at the University of 
Akron (Ohio). He worked there 
for about seven years. 


St. Joseph’s College, in Ren- 


salier, Indiana, where Pedrotty 


graduated from, was like St. Mich- 


ael’s, he said. 

Both are small, Catholic 
schools. He defined them as 
“friendly.” 


“['m very impressed with St. 


Michael’s,” he said. “The thing 
that impressed me most was that 
only two students, of the many I 
have seen on campus, didn’t say 
‘hi’ to me.” 

In addition to working directly 


with students, Pedrotty is devel- 
oping his “own filing system,” 


inspecting the college’s buildings, 
and planning to begin a two-year 
renovation program for the 
dorms. 

Pedrotty said, “If you build 
dorms like forts, they never have 
the brightness or cheeriness to 
prevent damage.” But most col- 
leges have the same type of 
dorms, he added. 

He said he thinks the town- 
houses are “super” because they 
were built with the consideration 
that the absence of a “prison 
look” helps prevent damage. 

“I was really impressed with 
the energy conservation contest,” 
Pedrotty said. Although the con- 
test is over, students now have an 
“awareness” about conservation, 
he added. 

Programs such as the energy 
contest in addition to the reno- 
vation of dorms will improve the 
school, Pedrotty said. 


New Defender executives 


The St. Michael’s College Student Publishing Association has 
named the top executives of The Defender for the 1982-83 aca- 
demic year. 

Eileen Moran, a junior journalism concentrator from Westborough, 
Mass., has been named executive editor of the paper. She is the 
daughter of Mr and Mrs. Donald Moran. During the past year, 
Moran served as copy editor and features editor of The Defender. 

Karen Fenuccio, a junior business major from Worcester, Mass., 
has been named business manager. She is the daughter of Mr and 
Mrs. John J. Fenuccio. Fenuccio has served as The Defenders 
advertising manager for the past year. 

Moran and Fenuccio will choose and train their staff in March. 
They will officially take over the positions on April 1. The outgoing 
executive editor is Jacqueline R. Smith of East Montpelier, Vt. The 
outgoing business manager is Brenda Lopes of Somerset, Mass. 





Students for Keohane 











Patty Gallagher 


Paul Medeiros John Egan 

Jim Monaghan Mary McNierney 
Jay Conlon Barb Cavallo 
Sharon McDonnell Bill Ewing 

Jim Breese Andy Courchaine 
Kelley Dematteis Patty Douglas 
Stephanie Miller Roberta King 
Donna Holt Ed Lastes 

Grace Ferranto Frank Nomandin 


“Cast a vote that will work for you.” 


WE ARE ANXIOUS 


to contact people with any interest 
in health awareness ranging from 


- Vegetarianism or Nutrition 

- Effects of Pollution, such as 
Acid Rain, on human health 

- Sports conditioning or helping 


with a Fun Run 


- The health threat of NUCLEAR ARMS 
- or any OTHER IDEA 

Which will help make 

an uncommonly provocative week! 


HEALTH AWARENESS WEEK 
April 19-22 
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A vote for Kaknes 


When the students of St. Michael’s College go to the polls on 
Thursday, they will choose among three candidates for Student 
Association president and three differing views as to what that title 
stands for. Do students want... 

1. a president whose main objective is to foster student aware- 
ness and interaction With the world beyond St. Michael’s College — 
Greg Kaknes? 

2. a president who plans to act as an objective moderator of 
student interests and promote more cultural activities on campus— 
John Unni? 

3. a president who sees a revamped house government system 
as the key to a more effective General Assembly— Kevin Keohane? 

We cast our vote for Candidate Number 1. 


Kaknes’ challengers have accused him of taking his.“social aware- 


ness” platform too far, often at the expense of more “tangible” 
benefits for students. 

But if “tangible” is taken to mean” of noticeable value,” doesn't 
the fight to retain student financial aid planned by Kaknes for “Call 
Your Congressman Day” on March 22 qualify? Is not the issue of 
escalating defense spending of importance to the male, college-age 
population that would likely be drafted in the event of war? Should 
students remain silent until they receive “tangible” draft notices? 


Greg Kaknes has made significant progress in breaking St. 


Michael's out of its protective shell in the past year. While the political 


and economic realities being brought to light by the Reagan admin- 


istration point to a need for even greater student awareness and 
activism, Kaknes is the only candidate headed in that direction. 


To elect a president who focuses on party policies, house gov- 
ernments, and other internal affairs would be to take a step back- 


wards. These internal matters may concern us during our four years 
at St. Michael’s, but decreasing student-aid and the possibility of a 
military draft are crucial issues that could affect the rest of our lives. 


—JS 
Hunger awareness 


We know they're out there. The media keeps us aware of them. 


They are starving children and adults of the Third World. Pleas for 
aid are seen on late-night television and in magazine photos that 
record the extended bellies, skeletal limbs, and fly-covered faces of 
the starving. 

Our awareness of their plight will be expanded this week with a 
hunger symposium featuring discussions by panels of experts from 
government, business and hunger organizations. Students have 
been invited to fast on Friday to experience “hunger.” (Saga will 
donate part of the money saved from the skipped meals to charity.) 


Also, a hunger keg has been set up in Alliot Hall to collect contribu- 


tions for the world’s starving. 

The faculty, administration and students who participate in these 
awareness programs should be commended for their efforts. We all 
can benefit from the activities planned for the next several days. 

But will we be complaining about cafeteria food two weeks from 
now? Will we change the channel or turn the page when we see the 
staring eyes on starving faces? Will the hungry be forgotten in our 


prayers? 


Hunger won't cease at the end of this week. Our efforts, concern, 


and awareness must not end either. 
—NML 
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Kaknes: a step ahead of the rest 


Letters 





World hunger 


To the editor: 


One correction regarding the 
article on the symposium, “World 
Hunger: Public and Private Re- 
sponse”: | was quoted as saying 
that this nation is affluent and 
not exposed to hunger; however, 
what did say is that we live in an 
affluent nation, and we are not 
often exposed to the problems 
of hunger. 

Many people in the United 
States (and in Vermont) are liv- 
ing in poverty and are malnour- 
ished. The number of hungry and 
malnourished people in this na- 
tion should be shocking to any- 
one who claims to have a con- 
science, thus the concept of 
“world” hunger must not be con- 
sidered a problem of distant peo- 
ples. Likewise, we cannot consider 
the problem as insurmountable, 
especially if we realize the fact 
that there is hunger in a land 
where there should be none. 
Hunger in this nation is unpardon- 
able because we have the means 
to overcome it. We either lack 
the will or the understanding to 
do so, as is the case in many 
areas of the globe. 

The symposium this week will 
deal with the basic quesions and 
concepts such as causes of hun- 
ger, public policy and business 
policy | wanted to draw audiences ° 
consisting not only the people 
who are normally interested in 
events of this nature, but also 
people who might not know very 
much about the subject. So often 
the people who don't know about 
the real issues are the ones who 
create situations and policies 
which prolong hunger. 

Governments and businesses 
are powerful entities which can 
help or hinder powerless people. 
We must know how these enti- 
ties affect world hunger, other- 
wise injustices and misperceptions 
will occur without being chal- 
lenged. 

Above all, we must remem- 


ber that hunger is an atrocity 
which affects people. Ethically, 
hunger could be considered the 
most important issue of our time. 
Politically and economically it is 
becoming a greater challenge to 
peace and stability throughout 
the world. It seems that we have 
no choice but to learn about and 
comfront the problem. 


Mark Fitzgibbons 
Symposium Coordinator 


Say what? 


To the editor: 

Kevin Keohane’s message to 
St. Michael’s College students, 
deposited on the lunch tables at 
Saga last week, raises some con- 
fusion. 

Keohane, who is running for 
Student Association president, 
would make grammarians ever- 
ywhere cringe with his use of 
“effect” rather than “affect.” 

But it does not stop there. 
Keohane asserts his belief that 
an S.A: President should not 
be “totally concerned with mat- 
ters that don’t directly influence” 
St. Michael’s students. 

He implies that Greg Kaknes 
has been channeling all of his 
energies toward irrelevant pursuits. 
Surely this cannot be the case. 

Finally Keohane promises that 
as president of the S.A. he would 
give students something “tangible” 
for what they pay to come here. 
But his list of benefits includes 
an “effective house government 
system,” a better party policy and 


‘a more concerned S.A. 


How can a system, a policy 
or the concern of a governmental 
body be tangible? 

Perhaps the voting students 
should be certain they elect a 
president who can communicate 
what he means. 


Michael Knott 


Call for activism 


To the editor: 

Ronald Reagan’s projected 
1983 national budget is in effect 
a declaration of war against the 
American people, not least a- 
mong them, American college. 
students. Scores of thousands of 
graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents will be hit hard by new 
“needs tests’ for government 
loans and grants, and by the dou- 
bling of the origination fee to 10 
percent. 

Students will be hurt in many ~ 


- other ways as well: there are the ~ 


sharply reduced grants for the — 
arts and sciences; the general 
prospect for a disastrous-eco- __ 
nomic situation which will force 


hundreds of thousands to aban- 
don their education. And students — a, 
will surely be the most numer- Pi 
ous victims of the big increase in ~ ee 
the budget for the Selective Ser- =m 
vice System—a clear signal that 


Reagan, in shameful violation of . 
election promises, intends to 
reinstate a peacetime military draft is 
this year (for which, of course — 
there will be no educational de 
ferments!). : 
But nothing in Reagan's bud 
get should surprise anyone, given _ 
the nature of the semi- literate 
yahoos and political neanderthals _ ie 
and war hawks who have taken _ 
over our government, and ee 
us their well-known attitudes — 
toward human rights, education, — 
science and culture. - dae 
How will America’s college 
and university students react? In ae 
1973 right after his second in- 
auguration, Richard Nixon~ pro: 
claimed the “death” of campus 
activism, and observed that now 
students could return to their 
proper extra curricular activities 
swallowing goldfish and staging 
panty raids. Later, there was great 
fanfare about an alleged “me 
generation inwhich studentswere _ 
said to have no ‘interest in social’ _ 
issues beyond making it “big” 


e 
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College needs more ‘hands-on 


by Constance Downing, Margaret 
Murray, and Martha Burke 
Guest Commentary 


The Internship/Abroad Research Com- 
mittee was established as ad hoc to the 
Student Life Committee this past semester. 


_ Its purpose was to find facts and finally 


evaluate the present state of St. Michael's 
programs that allow students off-campus 
opportunities to integrate both work and 
study Internships and study abroad have 


_been the focal point of the committee's 


study 

Too often the case has been that stu- 
dents write letters of complaint but take 
no positive action themselves. This com- 
mittee was formed by informed and moti- 
vated students whose goal it is to unmask 
a critical problem and offer the adminis- 
tration viable solutions. It is this commit- 
tee’s belief that it is the responsibility of 
the college to provide its students with the 


_ information, counseling and opportunity 


to participate in practical, “hands-on” pro- 
grams. The question is then, how can our 
students make use of what is, in our opin- 
ion, non-existent here at St. Michael’s 
College? 

Liberal Arts, as it was in the beginning, 
shall be now and forever more? 

A liberal arts college today must provide 
its students with more than just “courses 
of study in literature, philosophy languages, 
history, etc...” The in-classroom. experi- 
ence must be supplemented with what 
Larry Simmons, Director of Career Devel- 
opment at the University of Vermont, 
referred to as a “functional component.” 


He emphasized that the job market has 


changed drastically since the late 1960s. 
A UVM survey of graduates five years out 
of school indicated that 82 percent agreed 
strongly the school should establish more 
“hands-on” programs. 

Contemporary institutions of higher 
learning cannot hide from the fact that 
their graduates now face socio-economic 
barriers that prevent the traditional liberal 
arts student from attaining desired entry 
level jobs. Today more than ever before, 
the liberal arts graduate is perceived by 
the employer to be a “risk.” Quite logical- 
ly it is the graduate with the “functional 
component,” whether it be experience 
from an internship, fieldwork, study abroad 
or a work co-op, that has the needed 
edge. 

In its Statement of Mission, St. Michael’s 


College claims to help its students to “inves- 
tigate and evaluate all aspects of exist- 
ence —creation the person, society...” The 
endowment upon its students of “universal 
skills” is stated to be the aim of our liberal 
arts education here at St. Michael’s. The 
committee has found a gross disparity 
between the College’s written word and 
its actions. Here are the facts: 

1. Currently about 15 St. Michael’s 
students participate annually in internships 
or fieldwork. Approximately the same 
number study abroad. Each group com- 
prises less than 1 percent of the student 
body. : 

2. Listings for out-of-state internships 
were found to be about 20 in total. More 
than half of the information was out of date. 
Found in the file were advertisements for 
excellent programs with The Experiment 








eral arts colleges, including The College 
of the Holy Cross, Bates College, and 
Williams College to provide St. Michael's 
with a “mirror” to compare itself to. Have 
a look: 

1. The majority of schools maintained 
both aJ. YA. program (Junior Year Abroad) 
and Special Studies Program, each with 
its own office and staff. 

2. The percentage of the total student 
body participating in internship/fieldwork 
ranged from 6 percent to 20 percent annu- 
ally compared with our 1 percent. 

3. The percentage of junior class par- 
ticipation in the J.Y.A. programs ranged 
from 3 percent to 18 percent annually 
versus our | percent. 

4. The number of paid personnel 
involved in the career development cen- 
ters ranged between three to five. Intern- 


Today, more than ever before, the liberal arts grad- 
uate is perceived by the employer to be a ‘risk... 
it is the graduate with...experience from an intern- 
ship, fieldwork, study abroad or a work co-op, that 


has the needed edge. 








In International Living and the Washing- 


ton Center for Learning Alternatives. Why 
were they not on display? 

3. Listings of in-area internships were 
slightly more extensive but this was solely 
a listing of sponsoring institutions with 


whom St. Michael’s students had previ- 


ously held positions. In most cases, there 


were no addresses, contact names or stu- 


dent names listed as resources. 
4. Neither internship nor study abroad 


students are required to fill out an evalua- 


tion form at the termination of their 
semester or year’s work. 

5. In title there exists no faculty mem- 
ber or administrator who is responsible 
for the collection of current study-abroad 


information and the counseling of inter- 


ested students. 

6. A graduate survey of the class of 
1981 showed 62.1 percent of those who 
responded were “dissatisfied” or “very 
dissatisfied” with on-campus interviews, 
49.1 percent were equally “dissatisfied” 
or “very dissatisfied” with the full-time job 
listings, and only 10.6 percent had attained 
their entry-level job through the college 
placement office. 

The committee surveyed several lib- 


ship and J.Y.A. programs existed with as 
few as one salaried administrator. 

5. Expenditures on resource materials 
for both internship and abroad program 
information fell between $200 to $500 
annually 

6. All the schools require standardized 
evaluation forms to be filed by the student 
upon his return. 

7. All the schools use their alumni 
“extensively” or “very much” as a resource 
in providing their students with practical, 
“hands-on” experience. For example, 
internship, co-op arrangements, summer 
employment, etc. 

8. Repeatedly, we found colleges with 
special programs such as semesters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and summer internship of- 
ferings. Almost all the colleges are members 
of experimental organizations such as The 
College Venture Program, Earthwatch and 
University Year for Action. 

We do not deny that there are benefits 
to be derived by students in the traditional 
base of a liberal arts curriculum. What we 


are calling for is a redefinition and expan- 


sion of that base. 
Suggested solutions: 
1. A formal Internship/Fieldwork Pro- 
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programs 


gram should be established here at St. 
Michael's. It should be both structured 
and well supervised. Funds should be 
budgeted for its establishment, inclusive 
of written materials and counseling. It is 
our hope that our new Director of Career 
Development, David Landers, will aid in 
the initiation of this program. 

2. There should be at least one faculty 
member or administrator responsible for 
providing information and counseling to 
those students interested in study abroad. 
This service could be supplemented by 
student volunteers who have had the expe- 
rience. 

3. The college itself should take more 
formal and positive steps to tap resources 
of the immediate community. Allowing 
our students the opportunity to enhance 
their education through an in-area intern- 
ship or field work benefits the school as 
well as the student. 

4. The committee believes our alumni 
could be a valuable resource to the under- 
graduates. The establishment of an Alumni 
Career Advisor Program would allow stu- 
dents contact with alumni in a wide range 
of fields. This referral program could aid 
undecided students, students searching 


_ for internships and summer jobs, and grad- 


uates seeking entry-level jobs. The pos- 
sibilities are numerous. Rick Reilly alumni 
director, stated that St. Michael’s alumni 
are just now “coming of age.” The time to 
establish such a program is now. 

5. Astandardized system of evaluation 
should be mandatory for all students par- 
ticipating in internship/fieldwork and study | 
abroad. The fact that one does not pres- 
ently exist points to neglect and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the administration. 

Increasingly St. Michael’s College draws 
its students from a more competitive aca- 
demic pool of applicants. The college fails 
to provide these highly motivated students 
with adequate outlets to fully develop their 
abilities and potentials. One faculty mem- 
ber referred to the present atmosphere here 
at St. Michael’s as “stifling.” Repeatedly, 
students who return to the college com- 
ment on “negative” feelings they encoun- 
tered prior to their departure. Often an 
enthusiastic return is met with indifference. 

We demand no radical changes in a 
short span of time. Rather, we hope our 
role will be that of a catalyst, speeding 
along necessary changes that must be 
implemented if St. Michael’s College is to 
survive and prosper in the 1980s. 


World hunger problem demands attention 


by Al Tremblay 
Guest Commentary 


We see them on television, in 


magazine ads, and on posters, 
wide-eyed, pot-bellied children, 


usually with empty bowls in their 
hands. The accompanying slogan 
asks for help. Most Americans 
hardly notice these ads, and if 


they do, they think to themselves, 


3 Continued from page 4 


money-wise for themselves, and 


to hell with everything and ever- 
yone else. But if such a “me” 


generation ever really did exist, 
its illusions will be rapidly shattered 
under the impact of economic 
and political realites of today 


Everywhere in the world stu- 
dents have traditonally been in : 


the forefront of struggles for 
peace, social justice and the rights 


_ of youth. In our own country it 


was the student movement that 
gave leadership to the civil rights 
campaign, and the movement 
against the injustice and insanity 
of the Vietman war. 

American students will take 
their places in the forefront of 
the movement to pre-empt for 


“somebody else will bother.” 
It is high time we all took notice 
of these people. With the World 
Hunger Symposium beginning 


tomorrow, it is especially impor- 
tant that the St. Michael’s Col- 


lege community learns all it can 


about the serious effects of hun- 


ger on today’s world population. 


It is difficult for. Americans, 


who are the best-fed people on 


our people the concept of patri- 


otic nationalism, taking the flag 
and the mantle of patriotism away 


from the bigots, racists, sexists.. 


and atomaniacs, and restoring 
the true meaning of patriotism 
in humanist, democratic and 
populist terms. 

Together with their natural 


allies in the peace, envirénmen- 


tal, ERA, labor, civil rights and 
other related movements they 


will defeat Reaganism and re- 


store our country as a beacon 
of hope and inspiration for all 
peoples of the world. 


John Rossen 
Daughters and sons of Liberty 
Chicago, IL 60641 


earth, to realize that one-third of 
the Earth’s population goes to 
bed hungry every night. 

It is even more difficult for us 
to grasp the fact that despite grow- 
ing food production, millions die 
each year from malnutrition and 
other nutrition-related diseases. 

With such evidence before us, 
one is liable to ask, “What about 
the United Nations relief agen- 
cies, CARE, and all the other aid 
organizations? Don't they do any- 
thing to alleviate the problem of 
hunger?” 

Such a question requires a 
carefully stated answer. These 
organizations all do provide relief, 


but in the areas where foodstuffs 


are needed the most, adequate 
transport and distribution facili- 
ties are lacking. Often, tons of 
grain lie on docks or in warehous- 
es, rotting. 

Wholesale mismanagement 
during distribution is also another 
cause of many headaches in the 
field. Relief organizations have 
to deal with often less than mod- 
ern economic and social struc- 
tures. Shipments of food have 


. been sent to places like Somalia, 


Chad and the Sudan (to name 


only a few) only for transporters 
to find that no airstrip, airplane, 
waterway boat, road or even truck 
exists in the given area to facili- 
tate distribution of the goods. 
Robbery, black-marketing and 
food riots are often the result of 
such problems. 

Thus, agencies concerned 
with helping to relieve hunger 


- are often discouraged from fully 


completing their mission. 
However underdeveloped 


and unfortunate as they may be, 


the victimized nations are not 


completely at fault for the hun- 
ger problem. The modern, indus- 


trial world must also be forced to 
reckon itself with the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. 

The United States, for in- 
stance, is a prime example of 
wanton waste of food resources. 
Millions of tons of wheat, barley, 
sugar and powdered milk are 
bought up each year by the gov- 
ernment from farmers, simply to 
guarantee higher’prices on the 
home market. Quite often, such 
“surplus” foodstuffs are stored 
for years and wasted. Certainly 
the farmers should be paid justly 
for their labors, but to simply store 


and not use millions of tons of 
badly-needed food is surely a 
greater injustice. 

However, it should be noted 
that improvements are being 
made. The U.S. government an- 
nounced earlier this year that it 
would distribute processed cheese 
to needy food-stamp subscribers 
in an effort to reduce the volume 
of food stored. 

But the abuses still abound. 
Tons of “useless” oranges are still 
dumped in the summer sun of 
the California desert when a 


-bumper crop of citrus fruit is pro- 


duced, prices are expected to fall. 
Thus, while dumped, rotting fruit 
fills acres of desert, a child in 
Africa could be dying from lack 
of basic vitamins and proteins. 

This shameful waste can never 
be explained away We can no 
longer ignore the more than 400 
million people who starve every 
hour, every day’ 

The haunting look of the chil- 
dren in the ads is real. Unless we 
each strive to understand and 
act to alleviate the magnitude 
of the world hunger problem, it 
will haunt mankind forever. 
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Students vie for class executive positions 


Continued from page 1 

and does...If the house govern- 
ments run more effectively you 
can do a lot,” he said. 

Of the party policy Keohane 
said the wording allows “too much 
left open for interpretation.” He 
said he would like to organize a 


committee to explore the possi- 


bilities of making it more univer- 
sally understood. 

Keohane pointed to a lack of 
communication between the S.A. 
and its constituents as a prob- 
lem that has had some adverse 
effects on the intramurals pro- 
gram. Intramurals must be “pro- 

~moted at the basic level (house 
governments), he said. “People 
are willing to participate if they 
know what is going on, but they 
don't know.” 

Keohane said he will take full 
advantage of the programming 
board if he is elected, and see 
that it is used so events “more 
affordable for students” are offered 
on campus. 

Keohane said his three years 
of living in the quad and his 
resident assistant position have 
taught him “how to deal with 
both students and administrators.” 
He said his top priority lies with 
“what the students want. If it is 
social awareness, fine. But I don’t 
know if it is. I think a lot of stu- 
dents are concemed with the basic 
things that affect them everyday.” 

Keohane said Kaknes had 
done a good job in many areas 
but there is room for expansion. 

The final candidate, John 
Unni, who co-chairs the S.A. 
Social Committee, said his main 
platform is to also improve the 
communication flow from the S.A. 


to students. It is a student’s busi- 


ness to know what is going on 
and (if elected) I want to make 
sure that happens.” 

Unni said he would like to 
look into publishing some sort of 
fact sheet or other informative 
publication to be made available 
and distributed to each student. 


He said that at present, repre- 


sentatives are not effectively re- 
laying information to their con- 


stituents so “many people just 
don’t know what's going on.” 
Unni said he would like to 


continue social awareness pro- 
grams but coordinate other ac- 


tivities, too. He said he would 
plan more cultural events and 
parties, free of charge or at a 


nominal fee, through the pro- 


gramming board. 


Unni said he was “pretty 


pleased” with some of Kaknes’ 


accomplishments and that he has 


been “fairly effective as president. 


I think, though, I could be a little 
more effective in implementing 
ideas.” 

As the lone candidate in the 
race for S.A. vice president, John 
Egan, a resident assistant in Joyce 
Hall for the past two years, believes 
the S.A. vice president- must 
become more involved in house 
governments. If he is elected, (he 
needs 50 percent of the vote to 


win), Egan believes his respon- 


sibilities would lie in procedural 
issues, whereas the president 
should deal with more general 
issues. 


Terming this year’s absentee- 
ism at G.A. meetings “horren- 


dous,” Egan said it follows from 


the “makeshift” elections last fall. 


He said people just filled the 
representative posts for the sheer 
fact of filling them without caring 
about what they were doing. Egan 
said as vice president he would 
take charge of the elections and 
motivate representatives to take 
part in meetings. 
“Representatives should be 
enthused and I would like to make 
them feel like they are getting 
something out of the S.A. Right 


now 15 to 20 people are run- 


ning the S.A. when it should be 


the house governments, repre- 


sentatives and their constituents.” 
Egan believes the philosophy 
of the executive board should 


not be “geared to outside influ- 


Kevin Keohane 
for 
Student Association 


President 


“Cast a vote that will work for you.” 








MGH INSTITUTE OF 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
The academic unit of 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


offers graduate level programs in nursing, social work and 
speech-language pathology especially designed for college 


graduates. 


The Social Work in Health Care Program leads to a graduate 
certificate after one year of study and prepares students for 
LSWA licensure and specialized practice in a variety of health 


settings. 


MGH Institute of Health Professions 


Bartlett 410A 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Boston, MA 02114 


(617) 726-3140 





The candidates. Pictured in the first row, left to right: John Egan, S.A. vice pesidents Chuck Finnie, 
senior class vice president; Michael Keating, junior class vice president; Mark Levack, sophomore 
class president; and Alice Niles, sophomore class vice president. Back row, left to right: Kevin 
Keohane, S.A. president; Tom Hubregsen, senior class vice president; Mary Ellen McNierney junior 
class president; Julien LaVoie, sophomore class vice president; and Vinnie D'Angelo, sophomore 
class president. (photo by Bridget Lyons) 





ences that don't directly affect 
the St. Michael’s community” He 


said social awareness programs — 


should fall under the auspices of 
either the lecture series or campus 
ministry. 

“Tm paying $8,000 per year 
and to me, El Salvador, war and 
signing up for the draft are real 
personal views. Awareness has 
been stressed but I don’t think it 
is as important as giving people 
a chance to participate in the 
S.A.” 

Egan said he would like to 
change the “inconsistent” open 
and closed terminology in the 


party policy He cited the Foun- 
ders Hall parties saying the resi- 


dents should be able to have open 
parties which would lower their 
cost while providing a service to 
the college.” He said he would 
also like to examine the issue of 
coed housing if elected. 

A member of the Personnel 


‘and Nominations Committee and 


the programming board, he said 
he would utilize that board to 
provide services to students. 

Egan said he does not agree 
with Kaknes’ philosophy of the 
S.A. president “whatsoever.” He 
said he is supporting candidate 
Keohane. 

In addition to the elections for 
these two top posts, elections for 


class presidents and vice presi- 


dents will be held tomorrow. Here 
is a brief look at those candidates 
and their platforms. 
Senior Class President 
Debbie Salisbury, a resident 
assistant in Hamel Hall, believes 


that the class of 1983 has dem- 


onstrated little leadership in the 
past three years. She intends to 
change that if she is elected by 
involving as many class members 
as possible in activities. Salisbury 
said she would like to have a 
treasurer, secretary and board of 
executives to turn to for ideas 
and assistance. 


Michael Daniels, who is pres- 
ently a member of the GA., 
believes he is the “dedicated per- 
son” needed for the position. If 


elected, he plans to make fund- 


raising his first priority along with 
increased student involvement 
and awareness. 

Chuck Finnie, an off-campus 
representative to the G.A., said 
raising money and improving 


communications with class mem- 


bers would be among his greatest 
priority if elected. Finnie, who is 


running as a team with vice-pres- 
idential candidate Tom Hubreg- 
sen, said he would like to organ- 
ize a senior class activities com- 
mittee and initiate a class news- 


letter. 
Junior Class President 


Incumbent Mary Ellen Mc- 
Nierney a member of the pro- 


gramming board, said that she 
has learned much in her year as 
sophomore class president and 
she would like to continue her 
efforts. She said she likes the idea 


of moving away from “the tradi- 


tional money-making beer bash 
party event” to sponsoring more 
“unusual” events, such as this 


year’s successful “Dating Game.” 


Her challenger, Bob Ryan, a 
house representative for third and 
fourth floor Alumni Hall, believes 
McNierney has done a good job 
but “there is plenty of room for 
expansion and improvement.” He 


said he would like the class of- 
1984 to sponsor more fund- 


raising activities to build up the 
treasury for a senior class trip. If 
elected he said he would like to 


hold raffles for plane tickets, foot- 
ball games and a ski weekend. 


He said he would also like to 
hold some off-campus activities 
and work with other organizations 


to bring a top-name band to per- 


form at the college. 

Junior Class Vice President 
Kim Palmese, the incumbent 

who assumed office this semester 


COLUMBAN FATHERS 
AN INVITATION... 
to Young Catholic men with ide- 
alism and courage to join over 
800 Columban Fathers serving 


the poor and needy in 8 third 
world countries. For more infor- 
mation on this service in Mis- 
sionary Priesthood, contact 
340 Adams Street, Quincy, Mass'02469 
or call (617) 472-4494 





after the resignation of Wendy 
Byrnes, said she would like to 
see an increase in class partici- 
pation for next year. “There is a 
lot of division in our class and 
I'm hoping | can unite it,” she 
said. 

Michael Keating, her oppo- 
nent and a member of the S.A. 
Social Committee, said he be- 
lieves he can do a “better job” 
than Palmese, in providing the 
necessary leadership skills to get 
more of his classmates involved 
in activities. He praised McNierney 
and stressed the need for several 
class meetings over the year in 
order to “resolve the problems 
expressed by the class.” 
Sophomore Class President 

Incumbent President Mark 
Levack said he is concerned about 
the lack of communication a- 
mong members of the freshman 
class. He said he plans to “utilize 
all the possible information net- 
works on campus” to inform stu- 
dents of upcoming events and 


‘meetings. He would also like to 


organize a bimonthly newsletter. 
Challenging Levack is Vinnie 
D’Angelo. D’Angelo, a student 


‘representative from third and _ 


fourth floor Alumni Hall, said he 


hopes to “form committees which 


would relay messages of impor- 
tance to the class about fund- 
raising events.” The candidate 
said his primary objective would 
be to unify the class. D’Angelo 


also said he also hopestocreate 


the offices of treasurer and sec- 
retary if elected. 
Sophomore Class 
Vice President - 

Alice Niles said she hopes to 
“contribute a lot more energy” 
to the class by making students 
aware of the activities being of- 


fered. As vice president, Niles said 
she would make the decisions of — 


the S.A. a priority. The political 
science major said the S.A. should 
advertise its meetings more, be- 
cause students are generally un- 
informed about the activities of 
the organization. 


Opponent Julien LaVoie em- 


phasized the importance of class- 
sponsored activities as a way for 
students to meet their fellow 
classmates. He said he would like 
to sponsor events open strictly to 
class members. It is the respon- 
sibility of elected officers to im- 
prove class unity and communi- 
cation through class functions, 
LaVoie said. 

“The polls will be open all 
day tomorrow in the lobby of Alliot 
Hall. Students must present their 
college identification cards at the 
voting booths. Write-ins are per- 
mitted. 
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by Eileen Moran 
Features Editor 


“Oh, the music in the air! an’ 
the joy that’s ivrywhere— Shure, 
the whole blue vault of heaven is 
wan triumphal arch—and the 
earth below is gay, wid its tender 
green th’-day Fur the whole world 
is Irish on the Seventeenth o’ 
March!”— Thomas Augustin Daly 

Every person of Irish descent, 
from those full-blooded ones, to 
those with no more than a “wee 
bit” of Gaelic blood running 
through their veins, have been 
preparing for their most impor- 
tant holiday of the year: St. Pat- 
rick’s Day 

From O’Haras to McNamaras 
to Callaghans, the Irish lads and 
lasses have turned out in green 
camations, shamrocks, and “Kiss 
me, I'm Irish” buttons to com- 
memorate the celebration of the 
Irish hero, St. Patrick. 

While many will enjoy corned 
beef and cabbage, Irish Soda 
Bread, tales of Leprechauns, and 
green beer today, most St. Mich- 
ael’s students don't seem to know 
who St. Patrick was, or what he 
did. Many will toast the man down 
at Finnegan's or Kell and Ma- 


honey’s, but most have no idea 
why green is the color to wear. 

St. Patrick may have been a 
hero to the Irish, but actually, he 
was born in Scotland about 380 
A.D. Scotland was at that time 
one of Rome’s colonies, and 
Patrick’s father was employed by 
the Roman government. 

The Romans had many col- 
onies all over the world, and 
because of this, they were having 
a difficult time of defending Scot- 
land from raids by the Irish. At 
16, Patrick was taken by the 
Irish to their country as a slave. 

Years later, Patrick worked in 
parts of the country as a mission- 
ary. He brought Christianity to 
the country, as well as reading 
and writing. 

St. Patrick was known through- 
out Ireland as a very honest and 
loving man. He was said to have 
performed many miracles and 
heroic deeds, including the resur- 
rection of a bull that had already 
been eaten, and ridding Ireland 
of the terrible snakes that plagued 
the country. 

St. Patrick’s Day was brought 
to America by Irish immigrants 
and is one of the oldest holidays 
celerated here. Some American 


cities that go “all out” in the cel- 
ebration of the holiday are New 
York, New Orleans, Boston and 
Savannah, Ga., which has one 
of the largest St. Patrick’s Day 
parades in the country. 

These days, a person is pinch- 
ed for not wearing green on St. 
Patrick’s Day This color was not 
always accepted as the holiday's 
tradition. When Queen Victoria 
of England was ruling over Ireland, 
she forbad members ot the army 
to wear shamrocks, their symbol 
of St. Patrick’s Day The shamrock 
was worn because, as the legend 
goes, when St. Patrick was teach- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity to 
the pagan Irish, he used the 
shamrock, with its three leaves 
on one stem, as the symbol of 
the great mystery Despite Victoria’s 
decree, the whole Irish army 
turned out on March 17 wearing 
green from head to toe. 

Some say that March 17 was 
chosen to celebrate the life of St. 
Patrick because it is the day of 
his death, and others say because 
he was born that day There is, 
however, an old Irish story that 
St. Patrick was born so close to 
midnight that it couldn't be de- 
cided if he had been born on the 
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St. Patrick’s day honors heroic Scotsman 


eighth of March or the ninth. 
The doctor added eight and nine 
and made the 17th the date of 
his birth. 

Even though St. Patrick is Irish 
only by adoption, he is the most 
beloved Irish saint, and every year 
hundreds of Irish babies are bap- 
tized Patrick or Patricia in his 
honor. 

Some renowned Irish men 
and women from the 20th cen- 
tury are writers James Joyce, 
Eugene O'Neill and George Ber- 
nard Shaw, politician Al Smith, 





the Kennedy family and Nobel 
Laureate Mairead Corrigan. 

St. Patrick’s Day has been a 
day for bar-hopping and Irish 
music among St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. As many a green beer is 
consumed, here is a toast in 
commemoration of the Irish in 
everyone: 

“To the Emerald Isle, where 
our kindred are dwelling, and 
where the remains of our forefa- 
thers sleep, Our eyes tum today... 

—John Pierpont 





Art exhibit in gallery 


An exhibition of 50 original prints by Italian artist Eduardo 
Paolozzi will be on display in the McCarthy Arts Center gallery 


through Tuesday, March 30. 


The works, printed in mixed media, are from “General Dynamic 
FULN.,” one of two collections created by Paolozzi in 1965-70. In this 
and “Moonstrips Empire News,” the first volume of prints and text, 
Paolozzi attempts to present a definitive statement on the dilemma 


of modern man. 


In visual style, Paolozzi runs the gamut from “soupy sentimentalism 
to pop art,” according to Roy Kennedy, assistant professor of fine 
arts. The prints are part of the college’s permanent collection. 

Gallery hours are 3-5 p.m. and 7:30-9:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and 1-5 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 


STYLE 


UP T0 $25 OFF! 
SILADIUM'COLLEGE RINGS 
NOW ONLY 





$39" 


We've got what you want—a handsomely styled selection 
of college rings at a price you can afford. SILADIUM® College 
Rings carefully crafted in the ArtCarved tradition from a fine 
and durable jeweler’s metal. 


Add your choice of custom options to the design you select 
and you'll have a ring you'll want to wear for years to come. 


total hair care 


But don’t delay. Visit the ArtCarved Ring Table and get your 
ring at a price that’s too good to last! 


ARTARVED 


LASS RINGS, INC. 


Stylists: 
SalelaiaA’devete, 
sto) ololm pede) 


Steve Izzo 


SYolatam Mall ovelelii 


fofo] | Kolamelame] o) fey al iint-tall 


655-0510 


22 Main St. 


PLACE: 
Outside Bookstore 


DATE: TIME: 


March 22, 23,24 10a.m.-3 p.m. 


WAT Toles 4) 





DEPOSIT REQUIRED. MASTERCARD OR VISA ACCEPTED” ©1982 ARTCARVED CLASS RINGS, INC. 
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WANTED 





WANTED: A one-sneakered, able 
plumber. Inquire Room 236, hotel, 
motel, HOLIDAY INN, Ft. Laud- 
erdale, Fla. Or contact WHAT’S- 
HIS-NAME at VILLANOY !!! 
All’s fair, Blair! 
Love ya, 
Hester 


SERVICES 


PAPERS AND RESUMES 
TYPED. 
Call Nat, 655-0057 or ext. 2673. 


Hot-tubbing it behind Hodson Hall. Clockwise from left are: Greg Keller. Kenney Case, Rick 





PERSONALS 


R.W.A., Jr. 

Thank you so much 
for your time and 
patience. The Sunbird 


thanks you too! 
A long-distance B.C.er 


Dear R.W.A.’s roommate, 
Happy St. Patty’s Day! 


Happy Birthday To You, 
Happy Birthday To You, 
Happy Birthday Sue Magoo, 
Happy Birthday To You! 
From all C.0.C.’s 


M-KAPS! 

Florida was much fun, 

You look quite nice after all that 
sun, 

“The Button” was the best, 

Compared to it no place else 
matters, 

But it was catching a smile from 

You that left me in tatters! 


_ When I saw you there 


Sporting that tan, 
I knew it was time 
To implement my plan. 
So I'll be watching & planning 
My move, 
In hopes that together 
We'll soon begin to groove! 
Love, 
Happy Feet 
P.S. What should I do with my 
luggage? 





Ross, Mike Judge, Ed Keough and Mike Berestecky (photo by Kathy Higgins) 





ay It With Clas 


Carla & Ellie: 
Have a tantalizing 20th. Now you 
have become REAL women. 


KaKa and Ludes 


Mr. Markey: 
Thank you for smuggling us 
back and forth over the border. 
The Girls 


To the Saint Michael’s Women’s 
Mud Wrestling Team: 
Too cute, 
Grapefruit, 
On the beach, 
Men in reach, 
Too much sun, 
We're having some fun. 
Love ya’ 
Tonto 





NOTICES 


Everyone: 
Did you hear that John 
Unni is running for S.A. 
President? Yes, I think he is the 
best candidate too! He must be 
the funniest guy in Winooski! 
More than that, though, 
he can do the best job. He’s got 
student government experience, 
leadership qualities, and a 
stupid Boston accent that drives 
me nuts! Nevertheless, 
He'll do.the best job next year. 
Vote for him on Thursday, 
March 18, in Alliot Hall. He’s 
the best candidate! 

His mother 


Have something to say? 
sell? 
offer? 


Then Say It With Class! 


We are accepting classified ads in the following 
categories: Personals, Lost & Found, Services, For 
Sale, Wanted and Notices. For $1.00 you can run up 
to a 40 word ad, 5¢ for each additional word. 
Deadline is Sunday at 8 p.m. Further information 
contact Defender Office, Alliot 210, ext. 2421 on 
Sunday from 6-9 p.m. or Thursday from 7-9 p.m. 





JOHN MORRELL DIDN'T 





BECOME ATRAINEE AFTER COLLEGE. 





HE BECAME A MANAGER. 


“As Executive Officer of the 
Army’s Defense Language Institute at 
Monterey, California, I’m responsible 
for the housing, feeding and well- 
being of 500 students. And that’s no 
small task. | manage an annual food 
budget of over a million anda half - 
dollars. And I’m accountable for five 
million dollars worth of property. 

“On top of managing money, 

I also supervise a staff of 24 people. 
And each one has unique problems 
that I have to handle on a daily basis. 
You better believe the leadership 
and management training I received 
in Army ROTC is paying off.” 

There are other good reasons 
for taking ROTC, too. Like scholar- 
ship opportunities. And financial 
assistance —up to $1,000 a year for 





your last two years of ROTC. 

If you want a job after college 
that offers real challenge and real 
responsibility, do what John Morrell 
did. Take Army ROTC. 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 


You may still be able 
to take ROTC! You may be 
eligible to compete for — 
FULL SCHOLARSHIPS, attend 
a NO OBLIGATION summer 
camp at Ft. Knox, or even 
quality for ROTC during 
the UVM Summer Session! 
To find out about your 
eligibility, CALL 


CPT BILL CHADICK 
656-2966/ 2967 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 





1st Lt. John Morrell was a Goes major at 
the University of lowa and a member of Army 


ROTC 











A. Whitney Brown 


Calendar 


A comic juggler, a magician, 
and a pair of mimes will enter- 
tain St. Michael’s College students 
during the three-part Spring 
Comedy Series which opens 
Thursday March 18. 

Comedian A. Whitney Brown 
will present “The Late Show” 
Thursday at 10 p.m. in the Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center recital hall. 
Admission is $1.50. 

Brown, who got his start per- 
forming on the sidewalks of San 
Francisco, has used a combina- 
tion of juggling tricks and deadpan 
comedy to transform busy street 
corners into intimate theaters. He 


is currently on a tour of Ameri- 


can colleges and night clubs. 


The series will continue Wed- 
nesday, March 24, with an ap- 
pearance by the well-known ma- 
gical entertainer, Jon Stetson. 


Stetson, whose shows have 
reached Cairo, Egypt and the 
White House, will hold a juggling 


class at 4 p.m. in Bergeron Edu- 


cation Center. Participants are 





Wednesday, March 17 
HAPPY ST. PATRICK’S DAY!! 


8 p.m. MARCEL MARCEAU, 
pantomimist, Memorial Audito- 
rium, Burlington For ticket infor- 


mation, 656-3085. 


8 p.m. WIND AND JAZZ EN- 


SEMBLE in concert, a benefit 
for world hunger organizations, 


$1 donation, McCarthy Arts Cen- 


ter. 
Thursday, March 18 
WORLD HUNGER 
SYMPOSIUM 
7:30 p.m. MICHAEL HARR- 
INGTON, keynote speaker, Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center. 

9:30 p.m. MASS, Iota Sigma, 
all are welcome. - 

10 p.m. “THE LATE SHOW,” a 
comedy show by A. Whitney 
Brown, McCarthy Arts Center, 
$1.50. 

Friday, March 19 

WORLD HUNGER 
SYMPOSIUM 


aa=: COUPON enon COUPON <= 


3 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. “THE 
EDGE OF SURVIVAL,” film and 
discussion with filmmaker Barbara 
Gordon, McCarthy Arts Center. 
BOLTON VALLEY’S 11th annual 
“Spring Thing Weekend.” 
Saturday, March 20 
WORLD HUNGER 
SYMPOSIUM 
9:15a.m.“CAUSESOFWORLD 
HUNGER,” panel discussion, 
McCarthy Arts Center 
12:45 p.m. “GOVERNMENT 


RESPONSE TO HUNGER,” pan- 


el discussion. 
3:00 p.m. “BUSINESS RE- 
SPONSE TO HUNGER,” panel 
discussion. 
“SPRING THING WEEKEND,” 
Bolton Valley ski area. 

Sunday, March 21 
11 a.m. and 9 p.m. MASS, 
Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. 

Monday, March 22 


6-7:30 p.m. COFFEE HOUSE 


MAXELL UDXL II-C 90 
Single Price $3.99 


10 pc or more S 2399 


te enee ne ==:COUPON sass 


Greative 
Sound 


e noe STORE OFF ah LAFAYETTE STORE, 


Junction, Vt., (802) 878-5368 


e@ “IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTIN'S,” 
South Burlington, Vt., (802) 658-3737 





featuring Donna Gendicino, spon- 


sored by International Student 


Program, open to all at the Rath- 


skellar. 

Tuesday, March 23 
12:00 noon ORGAN RECITAL 
by St. Michael’s student Lori 


McCormick, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


Burlington. 


8 p.m. MARATHON ’33, McCar- 


thy Arts Center. 

Wednesday, March 24 
4 p.m. JUGGLING CLASS by 
John Stetson, magician, sign up 
at Student Activities, Bergeron. 


4:30-5:30p.m.INTERNSHIPS, 


an informational meeting for 
interested students. For more 


information, contact David Land- 
ers, Career Services Coordina- 


tor, ext. 2310. 


8 p.m. JOHN STETSON, magi- 


cian, McCarthy Arts Center $1.50. 


8 p.m. MARATHON ’33, McCar- 


thy Arts Center. 
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Comic juggler to perform in comedy series 


asked to sign up in advance at 
the Student Activities Office. A 
$1 registration fee is required. 
Stetson will present his magic 
show at 8 p.m. in the McCarthy 


Arts Center recital hall. Admis- 


sion is $1.50. 
Quiet Riot, the innovative 


mime duo that performed at St. 
Michael's during the 1979 Wom- 


en and Society symposium, will 
close the series Thursday, April 
22. Its show, 


will open at 8 p.m. in the Herrouet 
Theater. Admission is $1.50. 


MANAGEMENT 


S13 MANAGERS & TRAINEES 


“Out of Control,” 


“Out of Control” includes a 
number of dramatic pieces about 
life’s situations going out of con- 
trol, said performer Kevin O’ 
Connor. He cited pieces about 
Hiroshima, and the 1950s and 
1960s as examples. 

O’Connor, a peace activist 
during the Vietnam War, is con- 
trasted by Bill Mettler, a former 
Air Force officer. 

All three performances will 
be preceded by dinner-time 
“teaser acts’ in the south cam- 
pus cafeteria. 


CHALLENGE AND 
OPPORTUNITY... 


that’s what CVS 
is all about. 


17 years ago we accepted a challenge. Today CVS has 
grown to over $500 million in annual sales with over 400 phar- 
macy/health and beauty aid stores in 14 states. 


Now it’s time for you to share in our challenge, too. We’ve 
got unlimited opportunities for women and men with retail, 
supermarket or chain drugstore experience to enjoy reward- 
ing and lucrative retail management careers. Excellent com- 
petitive salaries and benefits package including health and 
dental plan, tuition assistance, manager’s bonus and more. 


CVS Representative 
‘will be on campus 


Wednesday, March 24th 


Contact your College Placement 
Office for appointment 


Or send resume to: 


CVS 
400 Founders Drive 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 02895 
Attention: Employment Manager 


| CVS/pharmacy 


A Division of Melville Corp. 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 





You have something to 

share with the people of the 

dvi g-\ motel 0h tam-lalem.Ve)ey-If-(elalr-| 

— yourself. Find out how 

NZolUmor-ta lm al-1| opm t-r- tm Or-1 dale) ii et 

_ Brother, Sister, or Priest. 

Your request will be treated 

confidentially. 

| MORN <M ah col aunt-lerelam-lerelens 
opportunities with the 
Glenmary Missioners and 
the free poster. 

@ |'d like a free copy of the 
foXes=} (-) ae) al bY 


Glenmary Missioners 


Room #65 


Box 46404 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45246 


Name 


Address 


City 


Zip 


WOMEN: Glonmmare Sitar: Box 39188, Cincinnati 45239 
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‘Marathon ‘33’ to feature music and dance 





puy 


Peter Harrigan, a cast member of “Marathon ‘33” judges dance marathoners in a 
Charleston contest. 





by Joan Dickinson 


The St. Michael's fine arts 
department will present “Mara- 
thon °33” for its major spring pro- 
duction. A music and dance-filled 
play, the show. runs March 23 
through 27. 

Written by June Havoc, daugh- 
ter of Gypsy Rose Lee, the play 
focuses on a four-month dance 
marathon set in the 1930s, which 
provided entertainment during 
the Depression Era under the 
nickname “Endurance Show.” 

A40-member ensemble case 
portrays a group of dancers who 
travel from marathon to mara- 
thon in order to receive free meals 
and the chance for big prize 


money The dancers endure hours - 


of pain and torture in order to 
win. 

“Marathon ’33” features one 
central couple, “Patsy” played 
by junior Steve Lajoie, and “Jean,” 
played by junior Susan Rietano. 


The two meet when the mara- 


thon begins. Jean has never 
danced in a marathon before, 
and she struggles to outlast the 
other couples in a battle that lasts 
3100 hours. 


‘The Birds’ to perform in Washington D.C. 


The St. Michael's College 
entry in the American College 


Theatre Festival has, for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, been se- 


lected as one of six college and 


university productions through- 


out the nation to be staged this 


spring in the Washington, D.C. 


Kennedy Center, ACTF officials 
have announced. 


Performing Aristophanes 


Greek comedy, “The Birds,” the 


undergraduate players from St. 


Michael’s will take their show to 


the Terrace Theater of the Ken-’ 


nedy Center for three perform- 
ances, Friday, April 30, and Sat- 
urday matinee and evening, May 
1. 

Placed on one of the two 
weekends of the festival, “The 
Birds” performances will be the 
last of the six shows presented 
during the two-week college the- 
ater event in Washington. 

St. Michael’s made the Ken- 
nedy Center finals with its pro- 
duction of “Story Theatre” last 





year, in its first entry in American 


College Theatre Festival compe- 


tition. _ 

Chosen on the basis of per- 
formance at the regional ACTF 
competition in Providence, R.I. 
in January, St. Michaels’ play is 
the only New England finalist, 
the only show selected from a 
Catholic college and the smallest 
college entrant picked for Ken- 
nedy Center exposure. 

The cast and crew for St. 
Michael’s production of “The 





Put Experience On 
Your Resume 





The Defender is now accepting applications for 


Managing Editor 
Features Editor 
Sports Editor 
Photography Editor 


Advertising Manager 


Circulation Manager 
News Editor 
Copy Editor 
Art Director 


Positions begin April 1, 1982. Application deadline is March 18, 1982. 


For more information and applications drop by The Defender office, Alliot 210, or 


contact Jackie Smith or Brenda Lopes, ext. 2421. 








Birds” consists of full-time under- 


graduate students, while all par- 
ticipants are entitled to include 
undergraduates, graduate stu- 
dents and up to 50 percent pro- 


_ fessional actors. 


Lead roles in “The Birds” are 
played by junior Stephen Lajoie 
and senior Michael Lucey both 
of whom had parts in last year’s 
hit “Story Theatre.” However, 
director Rathegb said that the 
cast is made up of 60 percent 
newcomers to the stage. 

There will be two additional 


’ free, public performances of “The 


Birds” in the McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter, April 24 and 25, staged in 
preparation for the trip to the 
Kennedy Center. Times of per- 
formances are not yet set. 


The show is directed by Cathy 
Blaser, a professional New York 
stage manager. Blaser has stage 
managed for such Broadway plays 
as “Children of a Lesser God,” 
“California Suite,” and “Chap- 
ter Two.” 

Blaser said the play has “large 
doses of humor that surface in 
extraordinary situations and helps 
people to keep going, to survive.”* 

To authenticate the 1930's 
atmosphere of the marathon, the 
play will feature old 30’s records, 
and there will be live music of ~ 
the period performed by the St. 
Michael’s College Wind and Jazz 
Ensemble on stage. 

The cast will perform such 
dances as the charleston, the jitter- 
bug, the polka, and old-fashioned 
waltzing during the play 

The 1930s dance hall, trans- 
formed from a boxing arena in 


the beginning, is being designed _ 


by St. Michael’s technical direc- 
tor James Peterson. The set will 
feature two sets in one as both a 
boxing ring and the dance hall. 

' Costumes for the show are 
cana designed by Jean Nagy, a 
1980 graduate of St. Michael’s. 

Betsy Adams, a professional 


lighting designer, will be lighting ~ 


the play Both she and Blaser are 
planning a workshop on Broad- 
way theatre practices this week. 
“Marathon ’33” begins at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
Admission is free, but tickets are 
required. For information, call 
655-2000, extension 2509. 








Concert to benefit hungry — 


The St. Michael’s College Wind and Jazz Ensemble will present 
a special St. Patrick’s Day concert March 17 in conjunction with the 


college’s World Hunger Symposium, March 18-20. The concert will _ 


be held at 8 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Center recital hall. A mini- 
mum donation of $1 is requested, with all proceeds to be donated by » 
the Campus Ministry to world hunger organizations. 

The concert program for the wind ensemble will include works by 


Bach, Caesar Giovannini and Leland Forsblad. The jazz ensemble ~ 


will perform numbers by Count Basie, Glen Miller, Juan Tizol and 
excerpts form the Broadway musical, “The Wiz.” 


Master of mime in Vt 


Marcel Marceau, who has thrilled audiences throughout the 
world with his interpretations of the comic and tragic aspects of daily — 
human life through the art of pantomime, will perform tonight, 
at 8 p.m. in Burlington’s Memorial Auditorium. 

Marceau, considered to be the only true successor of mime since 


Charlie Chaplin, is on his 14th American tour after appearances on ~ 


four continents. 


Marceau’s performance in Burlington will include some of his 
best-loved “BIP” sketches and classics from the field of satire on all 


aspects of human life. He describes “BIP” as 


“.my own alter 


ego—who was born 29 years ago.” In white-face, wearing a striped 
pullover and culottes, “BIP” has his adventures and misadventures 
with everything from untameable lions to dance-hall girls. . 
Marceau’s appearance, his fourth in Burlington, is presented by 
the University of Vermont’s George Bishop Lane Series, and made 
possible by a grant from Simmond’s Precision. 
For tickets, reservations, and information, call 656-3085. 


’ 
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_ Fast food fits into busy American lifestyles 


~ by Eileen Moran 
Features Editor 


_ What would busy America do 
without fast food? 

_ Since its conception about 25 
years ago, the fast-food industry 
has gradually picked up speed. 
Today, there are about 100,000 
quick eateries in the United States, 
which is one for every 2,300 peo- 
ple. A recent Gallup Poll indi- 
cates that 33 percent of adults 
eat out every day and 28 percent 


of them eat in fast-food restaur- 
ants. 


There are many reasons that 
fast food is chosen over a con- 
ventional restaurant. In these days 


of economic recessions and rising 


consumer prices, fast food is eco- 
nomical. Jn 1978, the average 
price for a fast-food meal for one 
person was $2.85, while at a 
conventional restaurant the price 


was $6.92. The prices have stayed 


in the same proportion since that 
time. 

Familiarity breeds confidence. 
Maybe McDonald’s or Burger 
King’s fare is not anything that 
would interest Julia Child, but a 


__ family on the road would choose 


it over Ma and Pop’s diner. They 


| _ know what they are going to get, 


and fast food is popular with the 


vs kids. The media blitz has taken 


care of that. What four- -year- old 
can't sing “Have it your way” or 
doesn't know that a Big Mac con- 
sists of two-all-beef-patties- 
special-sauce-lettuce-cheese- 

pickles-onion-on-a-sesame-seed- 
bun? : 
This fact reminds me of a 


‘popular story in our family When 


I was 11, my family was trans- 
ferred from New York ‘to Minne- 


_sota. My father made the an- 


_ nouncement of our impending 


move one moming over breakfast, 
and as my brother and I were 
womied about making new friends 


- and missing old ones, my four- 


‘. 


ee 
aa 
fi 


Be 


he 


year-old sister was only concerned 
with one thing. The first words 
out of Carolyn’s mouth were, “I 
hope they have McDonald’s in 
Mini-soda.” The child, an ex- 


“tremely finicky eater, was ada- 


mant. If she could not be assured 
of the famous french fries and 
mburgers halfway across the 


(aice-nety then she was NOT 


packing her Barbies and her Baby 


Tender Love. 
Back in those days (ten years 


ago), fast food consisted of ham- 


burgers, french fries, soda, shakes 
and that’s it. Now, competing 
chains are trying to do each other 


on better, and you never know 


ae. (Yo Pas * 
T.? ri 


+ 


a. ot irre 
« 













111.N. Willard - Corner Of Pearl 


what you'll find offered when you 
walk into a fast-food chain. Eth- 


SOFT 


CONTACT LENSES 
for 
Astigmatism 
Nearsightedness 
Farsightedness 
Extended Wear 
R.A. CLARK, O.D. 


WILHELM JAREMCZUK, O.D 
DOCTORS OF OPTOMETRY 









By Appointment 


862-3223 


nic foods such as chile and tacos, 
quickly becoming Americanized, 
are popular fare. Many chains, 
Wendy's for example, are offer- 
ing salad bars for calorie-con- 


scious Americans. McDonald’s 
breakfast menu accounts for 18 
percent of its sales. 

The two largest and most 


popular hamburger chains, Mc- 


Donald’s and Burger King, seem 


to be constantly engaged in gim- 


micks and creating new products 
to keep up with each other Some 
Burger Kings in California are 
now offering candlelit dinners 
complete with tablecloths to build 
evening dining traffic. Burger King 
has also introduced a chicken 


sandwich to compete with Mc- 


Donald’s popular McChicken. In 


the wake of the McChicken’s pop- 
ularity comes the McRib, a bar- 


becued pork sandwich that will 
be tested in 65 restaurants. 
Debates over which is better, 
McDonald’s or Burger King are 
often heard, with each staunch 
Big Mac or Whopper fan taking 
his side vehemently. College stu- 
dents seem particularly fond of 
this argument, and perhaps are 


the best judges and biggest con- 


sumers. In light of this, I took 


three friends along for a little taste- 


testing and comparison shopping 
at the local McDonald’s and 
Burger King. 

We tried hamburgers, french 
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Group fares, too. 


to other destinations. 


government approval. 


Icelandair number i in your area. 


os 









ICELANDAIR INTRODUCES 
NEW BARGAIN FARES TO 
MORE OF EUROPE. 








All Apex Fares: April 1 - May 14, 1982, 7-90 day stay (7-60 days Luxem- 
bourg). Stopovers permitted in both directions. 14 day advance purchase 
required. Seats limited. Ask about our low cost Normal, Same Day, and 


ALSO LOW COST CONNECTING SERVICE TO NICE AND AMSTERDAM. 


Icelandair from New York to Luxembourg. Luxair or Crossair connecting service 


® Confirmed reservation. ™@ Free wine with dinner, cognac after. 
@ Bargain Stopover Tours of Iceland and Luxembourg. ™ Bargain car 
rentals. @ Purchase tickets in U.S. @ All fares subject to change and 


See your travel agent. In NYC call 757-8585. Elsewhere call ® /0/555-1212 for the toll free 


ICELANDAIR= 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 


The Only 
BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
is in 
WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By the Case 


fries and chocolate shakes. We 
compared taste, quality price, and 
overall appearance. We also con- 
sidered employee service, the 
atmosphere of the restaurant, and 
its cleanliness. 

Our first stop was McDonald’s 
in downtown Burlington. Since 
we got there at about 5:30 ona 
Saturday evening, it was fairly 
busy and the restaurant was 
crowded. About six minutes 
elapsed from the time we got in 
line to the time we got our food. 
The employees seemed very 
rushed, and the garbled “Have- 
a-nice-day-come-again” was 
forced. 

The prices at McDonald’s are 
fairly reasonable for the food 
quality and quantity. The large 
fries were 65 cents, a 12 ounce 
chocolate shake was also 65 cents, 


and the hamburgers were 50 | 


cents. 

The shakes were judged 
“good,” “too chocolatey" “thick,” 
and “kind of icy” They did not 
really taste at all like a milkshake 
which is what they are supposed 
to resemble. Overall, though, they 
weren't bad. 

The hamburgers, made of 
“100 percent pure beef,” as a 
nearby sign proclaimed, seemed 
to be all bread and not much 
else. They were judged as “greas- 
y, “cardboardy,” “fairly warm,” 
and “good meat.” The mustard, 
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catsup and pickle did not do 
much for them 

The french fries were the best 
of the three. They were, “kind of 
greasy,” “salted alright,” “hot,” 
and “a little underdone.” Overall 
they were quite good. 

The atmosphere of the res- 
taurant was anything but relaxing. 
It was noisy, crowded, and the 
yellow and green interior reminded 
me of an ice-cream parlour. 

The Burger King on Shel- 
burne Road was the next stop. 


We arrived there a little after 6. 


p.m. and it was almost empty 
We were waited on right away, in 
fact, we had three people simul- 
taneously ask if they could help 
us. The employees were friendly 
and courteous, perhaps because 
they weren't so rushed. It took 
about two minutes to get our food. 

Burger King’s prices are higher 
than McDonald’s. The quantities 
are about the same, but their 
shakes were 69 cents, fries (large) 
75 cents, and hamburgers were 
55 cents, making for a 19-cent 


difference. Overall about 8 per- 


cent higher. 

However, the food was judged 
to be much better overall. The 
shake was “smooth,” “more like 
ice cream,” “much better,” and 
“chocolatey.” The hamburgers 
were judged “less greasy,” 
ter” “more meat,” and “dry” They 
didn’t have a much better taste 


“hot- 


than McDonald’s, the mustard 
and catsup was about all that 
could be tasted. 

McDonald’s fries were belies 
Burger King’s were, “saltier,” “ 
soggy,” “hotter,” and had “less 
taste,” than McDonald’s. 

Burger King had a nicer at- 
mosphere. The partitions made 
it quieter and private. They also 
had music playing, which was 
nice. 

The verdict? Well, it depends 
on the person. Often price is the 
overriding factor, and if it is then 
McDonald’s would be the choice. 
Burger King had a nicer atmos: 
phere and a little better food 
quality If those things were impor- 
tant, then Burger King is the 
choice. 

Aword on fast food and its 


. nutritional value. Any of McDon- 


ald’s or Burger King’s entrees (Big 
Mac, Whopper, Fish, etc.) would 
provide about one-third of the 
required daily nutrients, but the 
meal would provide half the cal- 
ories recommended daily for an 
adult or child. (A Big Mac has 
591 calories, a Whopper 660). 
Fast food is also high in fats and 
sodium. 

Fast-food may not be exactly 
gourmet fare; it does not scintillate 
one’s taste buds, but in restaur- 
ants where taste is of extreme 
importance, you wait longer, and 
pay more for a lot less. 


ORIENTATION AIDES 


We want warm, friendiy, 
responsible people to 
welcome our new students 


in the fall. 


Applications are available 


at the following offices: 


- Student Life 


- Student Resource Center 


- Sullivan Hall 


- Ross Sports Center 
- Admissions Office 


Deadline: March 19, 1982 
Beery ea 













bank in town at — 








“QWIK 


You'll find the only extra ordinary 


WINOOSKI — The Market Place 


The extra ordinary bank 


VERMONT NATIONAL N 


Member FDIC 


Your favorite beverage, 
snacks, groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 
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Sports 


Late-season tear lifts Knights 


to first winning mark in years... 


by Michael Callaghan 
Staff Reporter 


It has been some time since 


St. Michael’s College men’s bas- 


ketball team has finished with as 


good a record as this past sea- 


son’s squad. 
The Knights completed the 
year with a decisive 92-69 victory 


over St. Anselm’s on Feb. 25. 


The win gave St. Michael’s a 16-11 


record, the best finish at the col- 
lege since the 17-11 mark dur- 


ing the 1973-74 season. 
After having trouble with some 


of the easier teams it played ear- 


lier this year, St. Michael’s went 
into the final month of the season 
and the iron of its schedule at 
10-9. 

Six wins in eight attempts 


came out of the stretch drive, 


including victories over Springfield 
and UVM and a loss at home to 
Menimack which also could have 
ended in the win column. The 


end result of February was a feel- 
ing of confidence in the Knights’ 


future. 
That confidence will be 
dimmed somewhat by the loss 


of four seniors. The Nikitas broth- 


ers, Dan and Chris, Mike Olivieri 


and Nelson Way all made con- 


tributions to the club that will be 
missed next season. 
Dan Nikitas finished the year 


in eighth place on the New Eng- 
land Division II assist list, averag- 


ing 5.9 a game. The captain 


closed out his two-year St. Mich- 


ael’s career with 572 points and 


374 assists. His on-court leader- 


ship could be what the Knights 


will hate to lose the most. 
Chris Nikitas also played a 


major role in the late season surge. 
Coach Steve Antrim took advan- 


tage of Nikitas’ versatility in key 
situations, especially late in the 
games. Nikitas, a forward, was a 


good ballhandler, and if fouled, 


was accurate from the free-throw 
stripe, where he hit at close to a 
77 percent clip the last two years. 

The five rebounds per game 
Olivieri yanked down have to be 


replaced by someone next season. 
Way had the hard luck of ruptur- 


ing his appendix in the UMass/ 

Boston game, and did not see 

much action later in the year. 
Way, however, had_been 


named. to the Doc Jacobs Clas- 


sic’s All-Tournament team. Dan 
Nikitas was the only other Knight 
to be named to the team in the 
tourney won by Potsdam State. 


Despite these losses, St. Mich- 


ael’s will have plenty of firepower 
returning. In the backcourt, the 


M-and-M combination of fresh- 


man guards Jim McCaffrey and 
Bob Millikin will be back with a 
year of experience under their 
belts. 


McCaffrey who saw only neg- 
ligible playing time until the Bent- 


ley game halfway through the 
schedule, led the team in scoring 
average with close to 13 points a 
game in 21 outings. 

The Rutland native’s long 
jumpers and baseline-to-baseline 


drives to the hoop were an offen- 


sive spark for the Knights. This 
also earned him E.C.A.C. Rookie 


of the Week honors for his per- 


formances of Feb. 15-20 against 


UVM, Springfield and Central 


Connecticut: 


The pointguard for St. Mich- 


ael’s will be Millikin. During the 
waning minutes of many games 
this season, it was Millikin seeing 
action at guard along with Dan 
Nikitas against an opponents 
press. He also proved to be the 


wrong man to foul in those situa- 


tions, because Millikin led the 
team in free throw percentage 
(7 fay. 

St. Michael’s front line will 
have another player who will be 
back for three more years. Marc 
Streb, who was redshirted in the 


80-81 season, averaged more. 


than 10 points and close to six 
rebounds this year. 

The frontcourt will also include 
two juniors. Steve Bourke broke 


the 1,000 point barrier and fin- 


ished the season as the 15th all- 
time scorer in St. Michael’s history 
He also led the team in points 
scored and rebounds. 

Jerry Mizerak was among the 
leaders in field goal percentage 
in New England for most of the 
year. His .604 percentage would 
have placed him third in the divi- 
sion. However, Mizerak did not 
meet the minimum number of 
attempts to finish in the rankings. 

As a team, the Knights did 
rank near the top of two catego- 
ries in N_E. Division II action. A 
517 field goal percentage placed 
St. Michael’s in the fourth spot 
on that list. The team’s defense 
finished second in New England 
by giving up an average of 67.6 
points. 


...Women suffer losing season 


The women’s team had a 
tougher time of things during the 
past season. A 9-12 record meant 
only the second losing year for 
St. Michael’s since the program 
was initiated in 1976. 


Seven freshmen and no sen- 


iors proved that experience was 
lacking on this club. And despite 


the youth of the squad, St. Mich- 


ael’s tackled one of the more 
difficult schedules it has ever 
attempted. 

The leading scorers for the 


team were freshmen Becky Bou- 


chard, with a 12.5 average, and 


Pam Batalis, who along with soph- 


omore Kim Corey, finished with 
identical point totals of 10.6 a 


game. 
Corey and Batalis were the 


Knights named to the All-Tourn- 


ament team at the St. Michael’s 
College Basketball Tourney won 
by St. John Fisher. 


RUN-A-THON 


The St. Michael’s cross coun- 
try team is sponsoring a RUN-A- 


THON on March 28. The event is 
a benefit to raise funds for the 
American Red Cross and the 
team. 

The team needs to raise funds 
so they can run pre-season 
workouts in late August and early 
September to get in shape for 
the upcoming season. 

Anyone may sponsor a runner 
for any amount they wish. 


Team rebound leader was 
Bouchard, followed by Margaret 
Lynch. Lynch, who also led the 


Knights from the free-throw line, 


saw much more action as the 
season progressed. 
Co-captains Jill Hackett and 


Terri O’Neil were put into lead- 


ership roles, and handled the task 
well. Hackett averaged more than 
eight points and four rebounds a 





game, while O’Neil, coming back 
after missing last season with a 
knee injury, was getting five of 
both. 

With a year’s experience and 


everyone returning on the wom- 


en’s team and with the men’s 
squad coming off the best record 
it has had in years, things could 
be interesting at the Ross Sport 
Center next season. 


WIN $25 


PUT YOUR CREATIVITY 
TO WORK 
MAKE A POSTER FOR 


HEALTH 


AWARENESS 
WEEK 


Entries judged and 
Prizes Awarded April 1st 
Stop by HEALTH SERVICES 
FOR MORE INFORMATION! 
































Intramural playoffs begin 
by Michael Muccino 

The playoffs get underway this week in basketball and poly- 
hockey as the winter intramural season winds down. The Morn- 
ing B’s are top-ranked and undefeated in poly-hockey while The 
Rebels are the top seed in A League basketball and the Sigma 
Slaps and the Bollweevils are tops in B league. 

Bill Glubiak’s layup on a nifty pass from Paul Buckley enabled 
MAD to nip the Rebels and spoil a previously undefeated season 
for the Rebels. Joe Curran scored 28 points and Bob Kinnecome 
added 22 along with a bundle of assists to pace the Rebels. 

In other A League action, Brian Roberts had 26 points and 
John Whittemore 17 to lead the Bas’ball Jones to a 76-59 win 
over the Nads. Timo McGillicuddy scored 27 for the losers. Also 
the Morning B’s beat the Nads as Frank Aquistapace scored 22. 

In B league action The Sigma Slaps continued to dominate 
the on-campus division as they rolled to a victory over hurricane 
Sigma. They were paced by John Paturzo, Tom Puleo, and Tony 
Russo. The other top team for on-campus PSI defeated Senior 
55-49. Mike Hatch scored 18 for the victors. 

In the ott campus division the top-ranked Bollweevils defeated 
ROTC, thanks to 2 points from Paul O’Donnell. Also, The Wizards 
beat Staff thanks to the fine all around play of J.D. Gallagher and 
Tom Hubregsen. 

There seems to be no stopping the Morning B’s in their march 
through the poly-hockey season. They continue to remain 
undefeated and are paced by Brian French and Joe Flannery. 
They are followed closely by the Hammerheads whose sole loss 
came at the hands of the Morning B’s. The top performers for the 











ed the only undefeated season 
in men’s intramural basketball 
Feb. 24 by blowing out the 






blemished record, Hurricane 
Sigma, 81-35, 

The 81 points the Slaps 
put in are the most in a ‘B’ 








ral Director Zaf Bludevich 
came her seven years ago, 
topping the 78 that Magic 
scored earlier this season. The 
game was played on the main 
court. 

The Slaps were led once 
again by center Tony Russo 
who scored 24 points, but he 










breaking guard Tom Puleo 
with 20 and forward John 
Paturzo with 17. Paul Lennon, 
a transfer student the team 







notched 10. 

Control of the defensive 
boards and a continuous fast 
break by the Slaps has been 




















— ALL LIFTS 
— RACE (1+ 100 entries) 





only other team with an un- 


League game since Intramu- 


had assistance from fast- 


picked up late in the season, 





SUPER TELEMARK 
SUNDAY 


In conjunction with Rossignol and Bolton Valley 


SUNDAY, MARCH 14 
12:30-5:30 PM 


at Bolton Valley Ski Area 


+3 e 5 O includes: 


— DEMO SKIS AND BOOTS 


COURTESY OF ROSSIGNOL 


— ROSSIGNOL PATCHES 


(TO FIRST 50 PEOPLE) 


TICKETS AVAILABLE ONLY AT: 


85 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON ® 658-3313 


Hammerheads are Pat Sullivan and Brian Cooney 
INTRAMURAL TEAM OF THE WEEK 


Slaps blow out Hurricanes 


The Sigma Slaps conclud- 


the reason for their 9-0 record, 
as they have won games by 
scores of 58-25, 52-38, and 
44-15 earlier this year. In the 
44-15 pummeling of MAD, 
Sigma led 23-1 at halftime. 
Russo and Paturzo have 
ruled the boards all season 
for the Slaps, and also have 
been averaging about 18 and 
13 points per game, respec- 
tively Many of their points have 
come on assists from play- 
maker Puleo, and from Mike 
O’Connor, the other guard. 
The Sigma Slaps, from 
fourth floor Joyce, has had 
only two close games all sea- 
son, both three point wins: 
They edged Omega 41-38 and 
Senior XI 31-28 in low-scoring 
affairs. However, the Slaps are 
slated to meet one of these 
two teams in its first playoff 
encounter this week. The Slaps — 
are the top-seeded team in — 
the on-campus division of the 
‘B’ League and received a 
first-round bye. > 


— LESSONS 
— PARTY 


